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William Smith: His Maps and Memoirs. By T. 

Sheppard. Pp. iii +75-253 +plates. (Hull: 

A. Brown and Sons, Ltd., 1920.) Price ps. 6 d. 
Mr. Sheppard has spared no pains in making 
bibliography attractive. He has reproduced by 
photography original title-pages and maps; he has 
added portraits, and views of William Smith’s 
homes at Midford and at Harkness—the latter 
from a good oil-painting. By quoting character¬ 
istic passages, including “The Geology of Eng¬ 
land : Mr. Wm. Smith’s Claims,” published in 
1817, he has given a very interesting and effective 
picture of the man. The rarity of Smith’s original 
works—only 250 copies seem to have been printed 
of the four parts of “ Strata identified by Organized 
Fossils ”—has rendered Mr. Sheppard’s collation 
of various copies a labour of time as well as of 
pious erudition. The result is a book that will be 
welcomed in every scientific library. Smith’s sec¬ 
tions across various English districts are here 
given in a reduced form, and we are grateful to 
the Yorkshire Geological Society for undertaking 
this liberality of illustration when Mr. Sheppard’s 
memoir first appeared in its Proceedings. As 
the author points out, Messrs. Cruchley of Lon¬ 
don, in quite recent years, sold road-maps of 
English counties reproduced from John Cary’s 
plates (though of course with the addition of rail¬ 
ways), and on some at least of these William 
Smith’s geological data still appeared. If the 
original plates exist, it might be possible to re¬ 
construct for libraries Smith’s “Geological Atlas,” 
much as it was issued between 1819 and 1824. 

G. A. J. C. 

Practical Histology. By Prof. J. N. Langley. 

Third edition. Pp. viii + 320. (Cambridge : W. 

Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1920.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 
Prof. J. N. Langley’s work is a laboratory 
manual containing full directions for students 
undergoing a course of practical histology. 
Though primarily a book of histological methods, 
a description is given of the appearances which 
should be found after the instructions regarding 
each preparation have been carried out, but the 
volume does not aim at being a descriptive hist¬ 
ology, and contains no illustrations beyond those 
of apparatus. Provision is made for the instruc¬ 
tion of both junior and senior students, the large 
type in general representing the course of practical 
histology for elementary students in Cambridge. 
Histological methods vary somewhat in different 
schools, but whatever the general procedure may 
be, this volume is full of useful information, and 
may be turned to in confidence for assistance in 
the preparation of any histological specimen. 

Prof. Langley, in his preface, comments on the 
desirability of histology being taught by the 
physiologist, seeing that minute structure and 
function are so bound together. The plea is a 
good one, but the point of view of the pathologist 
must not be neglected, for the medical student 
rarely arrives at a full appreciation of the value of 
histology until he has studied the pathological 
alterations which occur in the normal tissues. 
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The Separation of the Isotopes of Mercury. 

We have been successful in achieving a partial 
separation of the isotopes of mercury by evaporating, 
mercury at low pressure and condensing the evaporated 
atoms on a cooled surface. The rate of evaporation 
of the isotopes being inversely proportional to the 
square root of their atomic weight, and practically 
every atom leaving the liquid being condensed on the 
highly cooled surface, a partial separation of the 
isotopes of mercury was to be expected. 

By using the pyknometer method the following 
numbers have been obtained in one set of experiments 
for the density of the condensed, and in another set 
for that of the residual, mercury, -when taking the 
density of ordinary mercury as unity : 

Condensed mercury ... 0-999980 
Residual mercury ... 1-000031 

The apparatus contained 40 c.c. of mercury. In the 
first set of experiments about one-seventh of the mer¬ 
cury was evaporated and the density of the condensed 
part determined ; in the second set about three-fourths 
of the mercury was evaporated and the residual por¬ 
tion examined. After the separation every portion 
was distilled again several times in the ordinary way 
and the density measured after each distillation. No 
difference was found between these measurements, 
the error of measurement of density being less than 
one in a million. J. N. Bronsted. 

G. Hevesy. 

Physico-Chemical Laboratory of the Poly¬ 
technic High School, Copenhagen, 

September 23. 


The British Association. 

The leading article in Nature of September 16 
directs attention to a matter which must have exer¬ 
cised the thought of most men of science. There is 
certainly a widespread feeling that the British Asso¬ 
ciation might be better occupied than in listening to 
papers on special subjects, often given before very 
small groups of people. Speaking of my own section, 
that of Physiology, it has become more and more 
difficult to get promises of communications of this 
kind, and discussions on questions of interest at the 
time have been arranged. I am inclined to think, 
however, that the addresses of presidents of sections 
are useful when they present general aspects of the 
science which would be inappropriate in papers pub¬ 
lished in the proceedings of learned societies or in 
journals and describing original discoveries. The dis¬ 
cussions would undoubtedly be of more value if the 
practice of joint meetings of several sections were more 
extensively made use of than is the case at present, 
since it is becoming less and less possible for a worker 
in any one branch of science to acquaint himself with 
advances in other branches, although these may have 
a very material bearing on his own work. There can 
be no doubt that the more he knows of other sciences 
the better equipped is the worker in any particular 
branch. If the Association were able to remove some 
of the dangers of the excessive specialisation into 
which modern science seems to be drifting, it would 
be a function useful to men of science themselves. I 
am inclined to think that the reading of original 
papers, and probably also discussions on subjects of 
interest, to one section only might well be given up. 

But, however this may be, I "thoroughly agree that 
the chief function of the British Association is to 
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arouse interest in science amongst the general public. 
How this is to be done is not an easy problem. One 
thing that might certainly be done is to adopt the sug¬ 
gestion of the Electrician, and arrange that the latest 
discoveries in science should be described in simple 
language. It seems to me that this should be done 
by several individual workers rather than by one lec¬ 
turer alone, even in the case of a subject of com¬ 
paratively narrow field. It is not always possible to 
know where a hearer may find difficulty of appre¬ 
hension, and different ways 'of putting things aid in 
clearness of grasp. In fact, something more in the 
nature of a public discussion might be more stimu¬ 
lating and instructive. I am somewhat ignorant as 
to how far the popular lectures as at present given 
can be considered to be successful. Personally, I find 
a set lecture of a length approaching an hour some¬ 
what tiresome; but opinions differ as to this. The 
presentation of a new discovery' by more than one 
person might tend to overcome the difficulty referred 
to in the article in Nature, namely, the fact that 
genius for discovery is not always associated with 
facility of popular exposition or with an attractive 
manner of bringing out its importance. At the same 
time it should not be forgotten that there is a natural 
interest in hearing an account of a new discovery 
from the lips of the man who made it, even though he 
may not be able to make it as clear as may another 
speaker whose gifts are of a different kind. Men of 
science themselves are not devoid of this interest or 
curiosity. If the practice of formal lectures is fol¬ 
lowed, I feel sure, from remarks that I have heard, 
that the method adopted at the Royal Institution is 
the best—I mean the absence of any introduction or 
votes of thanks. At the end of an hour’s lecture the 
audience is more or less fatigued and apt to be 
impatient of the kind of remarks usually made. 

If the Association were known to be made up of 
members from all kinds of callings and positions in 
life, its pronouncements on such national problems as 
the teaching of science in schools, the relation of 
science to the public services, and so on, would have 
a greater influence. It has already done good work 
in this way, and could do more. 

There is another way in which I venture to 
think the Association might be useful. Sensational, 
exaggerated, and inaccurate statements with regard 
to supposed new discoveries appear from time to 
time in the daily Press. Those unfamiliar with the 
facts find it difficult or impossible to learn the truth 
about them, and when the statements are found at a 
later date to have no basis scientific credit is likely 
to suffer. Such assertions as the overthrow of 
Newton, and even of the foundations of science, by 
Einstein’s work, and the wild statements about the 
transplantation of glands of internal secretion and 
about Besredka’s work on immunity, require authorita¬ 
tive correction. Possibly committees of a more or less 
permanent character might meet throughout the year, 
but it is not easy to see how it could best be done. 

The mention of committees suggests an appreciative 
reference to the Special Reports issued from time to 
time by the Association. These are frequently of 
great value as showing the wide bearing of facts in 
one branch of science upon other branches. The 
reports on “Colloid Chemistry” may illustrate my 
meaning. These various reports are bv no means so 
widely known as they should be, and this part of the 
activity of the Association might well be continued. 

I feel some doubt as to Whether the research com¬ 
mittees repay their cost, and whether their work 
would not be better transferred to the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research of to the Medical 
Research Council, as the case may be. 

This letter contains little, it is to be feared, in the 
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way of suggestion for constructive advance, but I 
should like to add my testimony in support of the 
position taken up in the article in Nature. 

W. M. Bayliss. 

University College, London, September 21. 


The leading article in Nature of September 16 
brings out very clearly what many of us feel to be 
an increasing difficulty at the meetings, not only of 
the British Association, but also of most other 
scientific societies. In fact, it is scarcely an exag¬ 
geration to say that members sit through the bulk of 
meetings and listen to the majority of papers out of 
mere courtesy. Only in rare instances, when the 
paper read happens to touch the listener’s special line 
of work, can one take an intelligent interest in the 
proceedings. Even then it is wise to wait until a 
paper is in print before forming an opinion. Some 
good-natured person, however, often sacrifices him¬ 
self and offers a few trite, and usually irrelevant, 
remarks which pass muster for a discussion. Under 
these conditions one is tempted to ask oneself what 
real good, is achieved by such meetings and in what 
way they can help the progress of research. I admit 
this state of things is far worse in some subjects than 
in others; in mathematics it exists in an aggravated 
form. On the other hand, I have rarely attended a 
meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society without 
being stimulated and interested. But this’ defect is 
found, in varying degrees, at every scientific meeting, 
and it grows steadily worse as years go by. 

Much of the trouble seems to be due to the in¬ 
creasing' subdivision of the departments of science and 
the tendency of each subdivision to create a nomen¬ 
clature of its own, so that science is being rapidly 
threatened with the curse which fell upon the builders 
of the Tower of Babel. Often a mere name, which if 
explained in terms known to all scientific workers 
would be at once mastered, proves a decisive 
stumbling-block. Thus it is not infrequent to hear 
the engineer complain of the general unintelligibility 
of the ordinary mathematician or physicist, but he 
seems entirely unaware that he himself uses what 
seems to the others an equally unintelligible jargon. 

Another contributory cause, to which your leading 
article alludes, is that the rapid growth of many border¬ 
line sciences is now overshadowing the old recognised 
domains. In much of the new physical chemistry, 
for instance, both the physicist and the chemist 
brought up on classical lines feel themselves equally 
at sea. The thing has grown up unnoticed, as it 
were ; they have had a glimpse here and a glimpse 
there, but they have no clear understanding of the 
new foundations or of how their own work is affected 
by the new developments. Many would like to obtain 
this understanding, but find that in order to do so 
they must first read up hundreds of scattered original 
papers containing 90 per cent, of matter of no interest 
to them, and they may have neither the time nor the 
inclination for the task. The fact is that research 
in such border-line sciences has outstripped the text¬ 
book writer; and although text-books are often bad, 
they nevertheless have a useful, even an essential, 
function to fulfil. 

If such are the difficulties confronting the trained 
scientific worker, what are we to say of the intelligent 
amateur in a provincial town, such as the British 
Association regularly visits? To him, indeed, much 
must be Greek, even of the presidential addresses; 
and the papers, many of quite special and trivial 
interest, which make up the bulk of the business of 
the sections, can make no appeal whatever. Indeed, 
the only surprising thing to me is that any such 
nersons attend the meetings at all: it speaks volumes 
for their keenness and devotion that some do. 
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